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Budget increase will keep deficit in check 


by Barbara Verity 

ast week’s announce- 
L = by Higher Educa- 

tion, Science and 
Technology Minister Yves 
Berubé that the government 
budget for universities will in- 
crease by $70.3 million this 
year is good news for Concor- 
dia, says Rector Patrick Ken- 
niff. However, the major ef- 
fect here will simply be to keep 
this year’s deficit from grow- 
ing. 

The government move 
creates a relatively good situa- 
tion for 1985-86, but it doesn’t 
solve the problem of Concor- 
dia’s deficit, expected to reach 
$10 million by the end of this 
year.. The Budget Cutback 
Task Force formed in 
December still must find ways 
of trimming $3 million from 
the budget to cover the 
predicted $3 million increase 
in expenditures this year. 

The breakdown of the $70.3 
million is as follows: $27.8 
million for indexation; $36.7 
million for new students; $7.1 


Final editions 


April 4 is the date of the 
last regular edition of The 
Thursday Report for this 
academic year. However, 
two more editions will still 
appear - one on April 25, 
the other on June 6. 





The annual Children’s Art Exhibit opened last Saturday in tke gallery of the 
Visual Arts Building. Being shown is work from the Saturday morning art classes 
held by the Art Education Department to give students teaching experience with 


million for research grants; 
and $2.3 million for computer 
training. These figures total 
$73.9 million; however, $3.6 
million will go from the 
universities back to the 
government as income from 
fees collected from foreign 
students. This brings the 
figure back to $70.3 million. 

Kenniff pointed out the im- 
portance to Concordia of the 
$36.7 million that will cover 
the cost of increased 
enrolments in all seven of 
Québec’s universities. In 
previous years, if a university 
increased its student enrol- 
ment no new government 
funds were received for these 
students. Funds had to be 
taken from other universities 
where enrolment had not in- 
creased and re-distributed to 
the growing universities. 

Student enrolment has not 
risen as dramatically at Con- 
cordia in recent years as it has 
in some other universities. As 
a result, Concordia has lost 
money in the re-distribution of 
student funds, a factor which 
has fed the university’s deficit. 
‘“‘The reassuring thing is that 
no one will take money from 
us now,’’ Kenniff said. 

The amount of funding for 
new students will depend on 
the studies they choose. For 
instance, more funds will 
come in for students in 
Engineering than in Arts and 
Science. 


(See ‘‘Deficit’’ on page 9) 
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The library centre at the west end campus will consist of the Vanier Library, which will be doubled 
in size, a 150-seat auditorium and a link to the Campus Centre. They will combine with an outdoor 
terrace and meeting area to create a mini-campus within the west end campus. 


Task force to recommend space 
allocations at Concordia 


The Board of Governorshas of the ‘‘inside’’ board Rector (Administration and 


established a task force to ad- 
vise the administration on how 
best to allocate space at Con- 
cordia once the new library 
buildings are ready for oc- 
cupancy on the downtown and 
west end campuses. 

The task force is composed 


members on the Board of 
Governors Planning Commit- 
tee: Russell Breen, Terry Fen- 
wick, Susan Hoecker- 
Drysdale, Victorya Monkman, 
Tom Sankar and Rector 
Patrick Kenniff, who will 
serve as Chairman. Vice- 


Finance) Graham Martin and 
outgoing CUSA Co-President 
Lynn Keays will also sit on the 
task force as observers. 

In announcing the group’s 
creation last Thursday, Board 
of Governors Planning Com- 

(See ‘project’ on page 2) 





youngsters. At the left is the bunny rabbit by Elspeth Van Veeren while Bradford 
displays his fish tank on the right. 
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Golters tothe Editor 





Ombudsman 
replies 


To the Editor 

Karen Herland’s letter 
(March 21) concerning the sex- 
ual harassment section of the 
Ombudsman’s Annual Report 
suggests to me that I could not 
have conveyed what I intend- 
ed. Having reread the report, I 
can understand Ms. Herland’s 
view and see how I went 
wrong. 

Two of eight sexual harass- 
ment complaints reported 
were said to be unfounded. 
Ms. Herland concludes, 
therefore, that the others were 
valid complaints whose 
“details were swept under a 
bureaucratic rug’’ in order to 
protect ‘‘six anonymous (but 
guilty) faculty members.’’ 
This is an incorrect conclu- 
sion. One of the six complaints 
was made by a faculty member 
and it was reported. The other 
five were not reported 
because, at the request of the 
complainants, they were not 
investigated. This should have 
been made clearer. 

At the same time I take issue 
with several of Ms. Herland’s 
comments which even my 
omissions do not justify. That 
“the report itemizes in great 
detail the ‘hysteria’ of the two 
women whose complaints were 
unfounded’’ is just not true. 
Only the barest information 
about their ‘instability’ — not 
hysteria — was provided. Our 
conclusions were based not 
only on our own findings and 
osbervations but on 
documented medical evidence 
and opinion. It is equally 
wrong to suggest that a faculty 
member falsely accused of 
harassment could not have 
been considerably anxious and 
embarrassed because, after all, 
these cases are reported only 
anonymously by the om- 
budsman. I mentioned in the 
report that correspondence 
about the matter had gone to 
the faculty member’s dean. In 
my experience, this alone is 
‘likely to cause grave anxiety. I 
did not say the department 
chair was also informed. 
Neither did I report that the 
complainant spoke her com- 
plaint to several other 
students. Perhaps I should 
have done. 

Most disturbing, however, 
was Ms. Herland’s suggestion 
that a student who comes to 
the Ombudsman’s Office with 
a complaint of sexual harass- 
ment is likely to be greeted 
with suspicion, chastised if the 
ombudsmen disbelieve her, 
and hushed up if they do. The 
record should be set straight. 


We remarked in the report 
that, to date, no one has 
chosen to make a_ sexual 
harassment complaint formal 
and instigate proceedings 
through the Code of Conduct. 
In the same way, complainants 
are reluctant to have any in- 
formal investigation con- 
ducted by the ombudsmen. 
This is as understandable as it 
is often regrettable. Sexual 
harassment is not a normal 
sexual attraction; it is the exer- 
cise of power. Students, cer- 
tainly, have less power than 
members of faculty. I often 
see students who are hesitant 
to express even the most minor 
complaints because they are 
afraid their instructors will fail 
them, write poor recommen- 
dations, or use other means of 
reprisal. This concern is par- 
ticularly acute in cases of sex- 
ual harassment. Women are 
simply afraid to complain. 
They are also afraid that 
others will find out. ‘Others’ 
often include parents, 
husbands and friends from 
whom victims anticipate little 
support or understanding. 
‘‘My father would take me out 
of school if he knew this kind 
of thing goes on’’ or ‘‘My hus- 
band will think it’s my fault”’ 
are fears I have heard express- 
ed more than a few times. 

Another reason cases are 
not pursued is because their 
pursuit, in the opinion of the 
complainants, would take too 
heavy an emotional toll. 
Students I see with this kind of 
complaint are usually scared, 
shaken and confused. ‘‘I don’t 
want to ‘get’ him,’’ they say, 
“IT just want him to leave me 
alone.’’ Their objective is to 
get out of the situation as 
quickly and ‘cleanly’ as possi- 
ble — without confrontation. 

As well, I would point out 
that, in the context of the 
range of behaviours defined as 
sexual harassment, a majority 
of cases reported are relatively 
minor, limited to verbal com- 
ments or invitations without 
express threats or promises. 

Faced with a reluctant com- 
plainant, the ombudsmen can- 
not, and should not, insist that 
a complaint is formalized. 
What we can do is establish a 
supportive relationship and, 
depending on_ individual 
needs, offer a student a range 
of options. We discuss univer- 
sity policy and the Code of 
Conduct procedure. We sug- 
gest strategies she might use 
herself to deal with the pro- 
blem. We refer her for 
counselling or medical atten- 
tion if it’s requested or seems 
advisable. We often lend 
books and articles that not on- 
ly provide useful information 
but serve to reassure a victim 
that she’s not.to blame, and 
not the only one this has hap- 


pened to. Sometimes we ar- 
range for a companion to ac- 
company her to and from 
class. We ask her to ‘check in’ 
regularly and follow up if she 
doesn’t. We find another 
faculty member who can 
answer course-related ques- 
tions if she’s afraid to consult 
with her instructor. We 
facilitate section changes or 
late withdrawals when they 
seem warranted. And, of 
course, we keep a confidential 
record for a period of two 
months, or until any risk to 
the complainant has passed. 

I know, as Ms. Herland 
knows, that none of these 
measures addresses the ‘real’ 
problem. No action is taken 
against the harasser. Only the 
victim suffers. I am as con- 
cerned about this as Ms. 
Herland. 


Suzanne Belson 
University Ombudsman 


Rejects 
contract 


An Open Letter to the 
‘‘Negotiators’’ of the New 
Contract: 


The Thursday Report has 
outlined the details of the new 
contract which is now to be 
ratified by the CUFA member- 
ship. Hal Proppe and Vice- 
Rector Martin suggest that the 
negotiations had positive 
results. But are the results 
positive? 

The new contract is asking 
each and every one of the 
Faculty and Librarians to 
‘contribute’? $652.00 of their 
1984-85 CDI; this is to be ac- 
complished by paying the CDI 
effective January 1, 1985, 
rather than June 1, 1984. Hav- 
ing all ‘‘contributed’’ $652.00, 
then the meritorious 30% of 
the Faculty and Librarians will 
each receive $571.00 or $81.00 
less than they would each have 
received if the CDI had been 
dated back to June 1, 1984. 
The meritorious 10% of the 
Faculty and Librarians, hav- 
ing given up $652.00, will 
however receive $865.00, or 
$213.00 more, than each of 
them would have received had 
the CDI been dated to June 1, 
1984. The number of 
‘‘on-going’’ Faculty and 
Librarians totals approximate- 
ly 800 individuals. Ten per- 
cent, or 80 individuals, each 
receiving $240.00 costs 
$17,000.00. Thirty percent, or 
240 individuals, each 
“contributing’’ $81.00, pro- 
duce a total of $19,000.00. 
Thus the meritorious 30% 
finance the meritorious 10%. 

However, sixty percent of 
the Faculty, approximately 
480 individuals, are to 





$652.00 each, 
for a total of $300,000.00. 
What are they financing? The 
deficit? Thus it is clear that 
with this contract 90% of the 
Faculty and Librarians are 


““contribute”’ 


punished financially, while 
10% are rewarded. Are these 
positive negotiations? Are the 
University Community, the 
Rector and the Board of 
Governors well served by a 
contract which in effect finan- 
cially punishes 90% of the 
Faculty and Librarians? By a 
contract which reeks of past 
mistakes? Are the majority of 
Faculty and Librarians to ex- 
perience every two years, when 
merit is awarded, similar 
financial punishment? Unfor- 
tunately, the answer to the lat- 
ter question can only be yes, if 
we continue to have such 
‘positive’ negotiations. 

The University needs and 
deserves financial support 
when important projects such 
as the new Library are under- 
taken. That support will be 


project 
(Continued from page 1) 


mittee Chairman John 
Dinsmore said the task force 
will decide which academic 
and administrative depart- 
ments will be moved into the 
non-library portions of the 
west end and downtown 
buildings, and make recom- 
mendations about subsequent 
moves in or out of other 
University space, both owned 
and rented. 

Kenniff said afterwards that 
the group’s main purpose is to 
ensure that decisions about 
future moves are based on 
sound academic premises. 

“The plans (about who will 
move where) drafted to date 
have generally been based on 
the assumption that depart- 
ments currently housed in 
rented space throughout the 
downtown area should move 
en masse into the new 
downtown building. 

“‘What the task force plans 
to do is ask macro level ques- 
tions about what affects 
various moves will have on the 
long-term development of 


forthcoming. But if this new 
contract is ratified, 90% of the 
Faculty and Librarians will 
have already made a financial 


contribution: both to the 
University and to the 
‘“super-meritorious’”’ 10%. 


This 90% will be asked to con- 
tribute again. The vast majori- 
ty probably will do so, but 
they will have carried a double 
burden, an unjust, unfair, ine- 
quitable, double burden. 
How did Proppe, Hill and 
Scheinberg convince CUFA 
Council to support this con- 
tract? They placed it as the 
third (and last?) item on the 
agenda, and they SCARED 
Council by describing an alleg- 
ed DRAGON which, like 
Grendel, would émerge to 
gobble up more of our money. 
(Ask your Council Member 
for full details.) As for me, I 
don’t believe in DRAGONS. 


Joseph C. Mouledoux 
Associate Professor of 
Sociology 


academic departments and 
programs--and, by extension, 
the University as a whole.”’ 

Speaking at the Governors’ 
regular monthly meeting,, 
Dinsmore said that the task 
force has been given a man- 
date to co-ordinate the work 
of four existing Planning 
Committee subcommittees 
and associated committees -- 
the Building Program Co- 
ordinating Committee 
(BPCC), the Library Program 
Committee (LPC), the Non- 
Library Program Committee 
(NLPC), and the Construction 
Committee. 

The four committees are 
responsible for many of the 
technical studies involved in 
the initial plans for depart- 
mental and library moves into 
the new University buildings. 

Kenniff said, ‘‘The task 
force will be working on an ex- 
tremely tight schedule and will 
have to move quickly to obtain 
responses from the University 
community, but the goal is to 
arrive at as much of a consen- 
sus as we possibly can.”’ 
K.J.W 


XN 





F. aculty 


by Sandra Wills 
ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Division I 
Philosophy 
he Philosophy Depart- 
: ment held its- successful 
Berkeley Tercentenary 

Celebrations with a lecture be- 
ing given by McGill University 
Prof. Henry Bracken on Feb. 
5, followed by a panel discus- 
sion on Feb. 6. Panelists in- 
cluded professors from 
McGill, Université du québec 
a Montréal and Concordia. 

The department recently 
received a $5,469 grant from 
the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council 
to hold a Lukas Symposium at 
Concordia Oct. 11 to 13. Rec- 
tor Patrick Kenniff will open 
the event. Lukas was a 
Hungarian Marxist 
philosopher, who was born in 
1885. The symposium is in 
celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth. 
Classics 
Part-time lecturer Donald 
Baronowski presented the 
topic ‘‘Greece under 
Roman Rule in the Late 
Republic: The Practical 
Meaning of Imperium’”’ at 
the annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of 
the Canadian West last 
month. 
English 

The English Department is 
in the process of attempting to 
restructure its majors pro- 
gram, Chairman Arthur Broes 


Science, Human Affairs retained 


by Carole Kleingrib 
he Science and Human 
; Affairs Program 
(SCHA) at Concordia 
University will be retained in 
1985-86. However, a special 
Task Force approved by 
Senate at its March meeting 
will study the program and 
recommend to the Vice- 
Rector, Academic by Oct. 15 
which administrative structure 
is best suited to meet the 


Correction 


It was incorrectly reported 
in last week’s Thursday 
Report that Concordia will be 
building a new glass facade 
along the full length of the 
lobby of the Henry F. Hall 
building between Bishop and 


Mackay Streets. In fact, the~ 


new facade, which will jut out 
about five feet towards the ex- 
isting sidewalk, will only cover 
the area in front of the en- 
trance to-a tunnel that will link 
the Hall Building lobby to the 
new library centre across the 
Street. 


ootnotes 


says. A curriculum committee 
has approved a model and will 
present it to the Faculty Coun- 
cil this month. 

Meanwhile, the department 
has already developed three 
unique courses for the start of 
the 1985/86 school year. 
“Recent experiments in Cana- 
dian Writing’’; ‘‘Post-war 
Canadian Fiction’’; and 
‘““Modern Canadian Poetry 
and its Roots’’. 

Department of History 

Sixty students enrolled 
this year in the History 
Department’s new course, 

‘“‘A History of the Arms 
Race and Arms Control 
1945 - 1985’. Profs. J. H. 
Smith and S. Scheinberg, 
who teach the course, say 
participants gain an op- 
portunity to form fact- 
based opinions on_ the 
issue of nuclear arms. Com- 
munication Studies 

Communications Studies is 
celebrating its 10th anniver- 
sary this year, having been the 
first department of its kind in 
Canada. A reception will be 
held April 26. (More news of 
this in next week’s Thursday 
Report.) The department is 
awaiting response to a pro- 
posal to establish an inter- 
university Ph.D. in Com- 
munications. The program 
would be administered by 
Concordia, l’Université de 
Montréal and |’Université du 
Québec a Montréal. 

Division II 
Psychology 


academic objectives of both 

Science and Human Affairs 

and the Social Aspects of 

Engineering. 

The Steering Committee of 
Senate, represented by Charles 
Giguére, the Associate Dean 
of the Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science, called 
for retention of the program 
and the formation of the task 
force. Discussion at Senate 
centered on a number of 
amendments brought forward 
by the Dean of Engineering 
and Computer Science, 
M.N.S. Swamy, the Assistant 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, John Drysdale 
and student senators, who 
proposed changes in the wor- 
ding. 

The final proposal states 
that the task force to look into 
the restructuration of the 
SCHA Program will be com- 
posed of: 

The new Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science or 
his/her delegate (original 
wording mentioned only ‘‘his 
delegate’); 


Jean Roch Laurence has 
been awarded a five-year 
University Research 
Fellowship from NSERC, the 
Natural Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council. 
Laurence, a Ph.D. graduate of 
Concordia University, cur- 
rently holds a_ post-doctoral 
fellowship at the University of 
Waterloo. He is expected to 
assume a full-time position 
with Concordia’s Department 
of Psychology, where he will 
continue his present research 
in experimental hypnosis. 

The Psychology Depart- 
ment plans to offer a new 
course this summer entitled 
the ‘‘Psychology of Music’ 
(PSYC B298). This is a three- 
credit special topics course in- 
tended for students who are 
not in psychology degree pro- 
grams. The instructor is 
Robert Zatore, a post-doctoral 
fellow at McGill University 
and an active researcher in 
audition and the perception of 
sound. 

A 1973 article on latent in- 
hibition by Visiting Scholar 
Robert Lubow was recently 
chosen as a citation classic in 
the Feb. 18, issue of Current 
Contacts/Social and 
Behavioural Sciences. The 
original article in 
Psychological. Bulletin has 
now been cited in more than 
140 publications. 

Applied Social Sciences 

Prof. Ellen Beck will 


(See ‘‘Faculty’’ on page 10) 


ethe Dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science or his delegate; 

¢Two Instructors or regular 
faculty members, one named 
by each of the two ad- 
ministrators named above, 
and; 

¢Two students, named by the 
Concordia University 
Students’ Association 
(CUSA), one from _ the 
Bachelor of Engineering Pro- 
gram and another from a 
SCHA Program (it is 
understood that should no 
SCHA-program students be 
available, students taking 
SCHA courses would 
become eligible for nomina- 
tion); 

In addition, the task force 
will name its own Chairperson 
(original wording read Chair- 
man) at an initial meeting call- 
ed by the Secretary of Senate. 

SCHA programs 
throughout the Western world 
stem from a “recent and 
marked increase in the 


awareness of the impact of 
(See ‘‘Senate’’ on page 8) 
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‘Ata glance Sk 


ongratulations go to Micheline Lanctot, a part-time lec- 
( turer in the Cinema and Photography Department at 
Concordia, who has won the Genie Award as best direc- 
tor'of the year for Sonatine, her feature film... A creative 
writing contest for young Canadians is being sponsored by 
the Commission of Offical Languages. The theme of the con- 
test, held to. mark International Youth Year, is life in a bil- 
ingual country. More information is available from the Mon- 
treal office of the Commissioner at 283-4996... 

The Director of Concordia’s Centre for Research in 
Human Development, Lisa Serbin, is quoted in a recent edi- 
tion of the Simon Fraser University newspaper, after having 
been a visiting lecturer there. 


The YWCA residence in Montreal is looking for volunteers 
to participate in a buddy system program with residents who 
are isolated. These residents include women aged 17 to 19; 
some have emotional problems, some are recent immigrants, 
and some are just lonely. Training will be provided. For more 
information, call 866-9941, and ask for Beth Blackmore or 
Judy Bercuvitz... 

Prof. Hugh McQueen, Mechanical Engineering, has been 
elected Chairman of the University Appeals Board (UAB) for 
the period Mar. 15, 1985 to May 31, 1985. Assoc. Prof. Mary 
Brian, Mathematics, has been elected Chairman, succeeding 
McQueen, from June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1986. Assoc. Prof. 
Howard B. Ripstein, Accountacy, the UAB Secretary, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave for one year commencing 
June 1, 1985 and will relinquish his UAB position effective 
May 31, 1985... 

Welcome to the following new employees at the downtown 
campus: Jacqueline Thompson, Head Counter Clerk, 
Registrar’s Services; Linda Lamoureux, Counter Clerk, 
Registrar’s Services; Patricia Hamilton, Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator of Business and Administration, Continuing 
Education; Helen Nicoll, Secretary, Occupational Health and 
Safety; Norma Sacchetti, Typist/ Wordprocessor Operator, 
Commerce Academic Support Service; Coleen Bronson, 
Receptionist /Typist, Guidance Services. Greg Neill has been 
promoted to the position of Technical Co-ordinator, Com- 
puter Centre. 





ATTENTION: 

ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHELOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 

CANDIDATES: 


If you are completing the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma program this Sum- 
mer and therefore expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate this Fall, YOU must inform 
the Graduation Office by submitting a Fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later than July 15th, 
1985. 


STUDENTS WHO DO NOT APPLY BY THIS 
DATE WILL NOT GRADUATE THIS FALL. 


Obtain your form at the Registrar’s Services 
Department on your campus and submit it today! 


(Loyola CC214) (S.G.W. N107) 
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Spanishsummer school planned 


he Department of 
I Modern Languages and 
. Linguistics in connection 
with the Centre for Continu- 
ing Education of Concordia 
University will once again 
sponsor the program of 
studies in San José, Costa 
Rica. 
This year the courses will be 
held from May 13 to June 24. 
Registration is limited to 25 


students, only five places still 


being available. Students will 
follow courses in Advanced 
Spanish Grammar and Com- 
position and Stylistics. Priori- 
ty is being given to students in 
a B.A. program who are ma- 
joring in Spanish. 


Students will live with Costa 
Rican families in San José 
while attending classes at the 
Universidad de Costa Rica. 
The teaching staff will be from 
Concordia University and 
from Universidad de Costa 
Rica. 

Excursions of cultural and 
historical interest are part of 
the program as well as 
weekends at some of Costa 
Rica’s beautiful beaches. 

The cost of $1,850, Cana- 
dian funds, (subject to change) 
covers tuition fees, air 
transportation, room and 
board with a Costa Rican 
family, a guided tour of San 
José, a one-day tour of Costa 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
1985 SPRING CONVOCATIONS 
INFORMATION TO POTENTIAL 
GRADUATES 


This year the Convocations will be held at the Athletics 
Complex, (Arena) Loyola Campus, 7141 Sherbrooke Street 


West, as follows: 


Thursday, June 


13 FACULTY OF FINE ARTS 
8:30 p.m. 

Sunday, June 

16 ARTS & SCIENCE (Divisions I & II1)* 
2:30 p.m. 

Sunday, June = 

16 ARTS & SCIENCE (Divisions II & IV)* 
8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 

18 ENGINEERING & COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
8:30 p.m. 

Thursday, June 

20 COMMERCE & ADMINISTRATION 
8:15 p.m. 


* Letters forwarded to successful candidates in the Facul- 

ty of Arts & Science will clearly indicate the date and 

time of Convocation on a personal basis. 

Students are advised to check with the Student’s Accounts 
Office to ensure that all student fees, library fines and 
graduation fees have been paid. Students are requested to pay 
their accounts with either a certified cheque, cash or a money- 
order. All outstanding accounts must be paid by May 6, 1985. 
Graduates with outstanding accounts will not receive degrees, 
official transcripts or be permitted to participate in the con- 
vocation ceremonies until a@// outstanding accounts have been 


cleared. 


Any graduate, or his guests, requiring special services dur’ 
ing the convocation ceremonies (i.e. escort, special seating, 
special parking, etc.) because of a physical handicap, please 
contact Ann Kerby, Co-ordinator of Handicapped Services, 


at 482-0320, local 358. 


On May 27, 1985, following the approval of the graduation 
list by the Board of Governors, the final letter notifying 
students of the successful completion of their degree pro- 
gramme will be mailed. This letter will give information about 
academic dress, tickets and convocation procedures. 


Kenneth D. Adams, 
Asst. Vice-Rector and 
University Registrar 


Rican volcanos, a three-day 
guided excursion to Playa 
Naranjo (Pacific coast), a 
three-day guided excursion to 
Playa Tamarindo (Pacific 
coast), conferences by known 
writers of Costa Rica, the use 
of all sport facilities on cam- 
pus (including the Olympic 
swimming pool). 

More information is 
available from Prof. Mariela 
Gutiérrez, Coordinator, Sum- 
mer School in Costa Rica. 
Phone 879-4330 (Wed. and 
Fri. from 2:30 - 5:00 p.m.) or 
leave messages at 482-0320 ex- 
tension 436. 


GSA rep 


named 


he Board of Governors 
i has approved the ap- 
pointment of Graduate 
Students’ Association Vice- 
President Geoffrey Gurd to 
represent graduate students on 
the 13-member Advisory 
Search Committee to the Rec- 
tor established Feb. 21 to 
recommend the name of a 
Dean for the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

The full committee member- 
ship is as follows: Patrick Ken- 
niff (Chairman), Francis Rae 
Whyte, M.N.S. Swamy, Sean 
McEvenue, Jane Stewart, 
Michael Hogben, Charles 
Davis, Catherine Mackenzie, 
Bryan’ Barbieri, Dale 
Lockhart, Yael Lifshitz, 
Christopher Boer and Geof- 
frey Gurd. Retiring Vice- 
Rector (Academic) Russell 
Breen also sits on the commit- 
tee as a non-voting member. 
K.J.W. 


Council 
elected 


he Graduate Students’ 

Association (GSA) an- 

nounces that the follow- 
ing have been elected by ac- 
clamation to the GSA Council 
for 1985-86: President, Vic- 
torya Monkman; Vice- 
President, Nadine Corbel; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary J. 
Thomson; Division II 
Representative, Maria Peluso; 
Division III Representative, 
Marion Barfurth; Commerce 
& Administration Represen- 
tative, Gary Yentin. 

The positions of Division I 
Representative, Fine Arts 
Representative, and Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science 
Representative are vacant. 


Protiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 


AE Bt. 


n 1972 Nancy Doray- 
] Bolton was hired as the 

secretary for the Legal 
Aid Office at the west end 
campus. Married after com- 
pleting her college degree in 
English Literature, she 
spent 10 years at home tak- 
ing care of her three small 
children. Beginning her 
work at the Legal aid office 
turned out to be the door- 
way to an exciting career. 

Doray-Bolton’s exposure 
to the legal system proved 
to be beneficial for herself 
and the _ profession. 
Fascinated by the 
knowledge she gained as a 
secretary in this interesting 
field, she decided to delve 
deeper. 

In 1974 she applied to law 
school. Accepted by two 
universities, she chose to 
study at McGill. While at- 
tending school full-time, 
she continued to work on a 
part-time basis at the legal 
aid office. She expertly jug- 
gled these commitments 
with her responsibilities on 
the home-front. 

When asked if she is 
super-woman in disguise, 
her first reaction is a 
chuckle. She then quickly 
praises her many female 
colleagues at Concordia 
who formed an unofficial 
support group for her. 
“‘They kept me going when 
I was too tired to even 
think.’’ She also got 
through by adopting the 
slogan, ‘‘Take one day at a 
time’’. The thought of three 
years at this gruelling pace 
was overwhelming. 

Doray-Bolton graduated 
in 1978, going on to suc- 
cessfully complete her bar 
exams and six months of 
compulsory. work in a law 
office. In 1980, she return- 
ed to Concordia as Legal 
Advisor for the University’s 
legal information service. 

_ Doray-Bolton finds her 
days challenging and ex- 
tremely satisfying when she 
is able to help those people 
who seek her counsel. She 
doubles her role by also 
bearing the title of Code 
Administrator. In charge of 
processing infractions that 
take place within the 
University, she investigates 





Nancy 
Doray-Bolton 


complaints and checks that 


proper procedures have 
been adopted. 

For the last two years 
Doray-Bolton has expanded 
her role by teaching the 
‘“‘Women and Law’’ course 
in the Community Politics 
program. As a feminist, she 
is concerned about the posi- 
tion of women in society. 

Doray-Bolton’s days are 
jam packed. Commuting 
between the court house 
and the two campuses, as 
well as attending to her 
responsibilities at home, she 
miraculously finds time to 
pursue her interest in 
politics. Presently, she is 
the director of the Quebec 
National Executive of the 
Progressive Conservative 
Party. 

When life is too hectic, 
Doray-Bolton retreats to 
her country chalet, where 
she restores her peace of 
mind. One thing is certain, 
Doray-Bolton will never 
stay away for long. Her 
strong commitment to help- 
ing others and her natural 
drive will always bring her 
back to the bustle of this 
sometimes infuriating, but 
intriguing society. 2 
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Bovey Report calls for change in Ontario 


by Zonia Keywan 


ll is not well’? with 
universities in Ontario 
— that’s the verdict of 


the recently-released report of 
the Commission on the Future 
Development of the Univer- 
sities of Ontario. 

The Bovey Commission, 
headed by businessman Ed- 
mund Bovey, was created a 
year ago to draw up “‘a plan of 
action’’ for reshaping On- 
tario’s university system. The 
other two members of the 
commission were Ronald 
Watts, former Principal of 
Queen’s University, - and 
Fraser Mustard, former Vice- 
President of Health Sciences 
at McMaster University and 
now President of the Cana- 
dian Institute: for Advanced 
Research. The commissioners’ 
recommendations are contain- 
ed in a 64-page document 
made public in mid-January. 

The Bovey Commission 
report points to a number of 
ills within Ontario’s univer- 
sities: the quality of teaching 
and research appears threaten- 
ed; financial constraints have 
impeded the institutions’ abili- 
ty to adapt and become dif- 
ferentiated as to teaching or 
research functions; funding 
formulas currently in place 
have caused Ontario univer- 
sities to lag behind research in- 
stitutions in other countries 
and even other provinces. As a 
result, states the report, the 
overall quality of Ontario 
universities is in jeopardy and 
efforts to improve quality 
must be given the highest 
priority. 


Recommendations 


The Bovey Commission 
makes 51 recommendations, 
aimed at improving quality. It 
puts forward a_ two-phase 
financial plan designed to 
make more money available to 
universities: for improving in- 
struction and research. Cer- 
tain recommendations are 
designated by the commis- 
sioners as being key to the 
strategic plan of action. These 
are: 


*that the evolution of a dif-— 


ferentiated university system 
(with some institutions being 
more ‘‘research-intensive’’, 
others more 
‘“instruction-intensive’’) be 
encouraged through incen- 
tives and competition rather 
than by designation from the 
centre 

that emphasis be placed on 
quality in teaching and 
research 

*that, to facilitate flexibility in 
fund allocation, universities 
be allowed limited cuts in 
enrolment without suffering 
any loss of operating grants 


sss 





ethat a faculty renewal and 
adjustment fund be 
established to help 
counteract the effects of an 
aging faculty and low rate of 
retirement 

*that tuition fees be gradually 
increased to provide a larger 
share of the system’s basic 
operating income 

ethat an income-contingent 
loan. repayment program be 
established, which would 
relate repayment to the 
students’ future earnings 

ethat the Ontario Council on 
University Affairs. be 
reconstituted and strengthen- 
ed to make it an effective in- 
termediary between govern- 
ment and universities 

ethat there be more input 
from federal funding agen- 
cies for ‘‘resource-intensive 
research”’ 

ethat a standing Council on 


University Education and 


Research in Canada be 
created, composed of the 
federal Secretary of State 
and Minister of Science and 
Technology, provincial 
ministers of higher education 
and the President and Vice- 
President of the Association 
of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. 


First Phase 


The first phase of the finan- 
cial plan proposed by the 
Bovey Commission would see 
a modification in the current 
formula of provincial funding 
to universities, loosening the 
link between annual grants 
and numbers of -students 
enrolled. This change would 
have the effect of reducing ac- 
cessibility to Ontario univer- 
sities, although the overall 


decrease in enrolment could 
not exceed 6%. The report 
puts forth a ‘‘differential cor- 
ridor’’ plan, which would 
allow all universities to 
decrease enrolment by up to 
4% without forfeiting any an- 
nual grant money. Universities 
in which federal research 
grants constitute a high pro- 
portion of operating income 
would be given an even greater 
enrolment-variation corridor: 
they could reduce enrolments 
by 6 or even 8% without suf- 
fering cuts in operation grants. 

This corridor system, com- 
missioners believe, would 
make universities more flexi- 
ble and adaptable to change 
and help them along the path 
to further differentiation as 
primarily research or instruc- 
tional institutions. The report 
designates as 
“*research-intensive’’ univer- 


sities Guelph, McMaster, 
Queen’s, Toronto, Western 
and Waterloo. In the 
‘‘instruction-intensive’’ 
category, it includes Brock, 
York, Carleton, Ottawa and 
Lakehead. 

Also part of the first phase 
of the Commission’s plan are 
provisions for redresssing the 
age-imbalance that is develop- 
ing within the faculty member- 
ship of Ontario universities. 
Since the low rate of retire- 
ment leaves little opportunity 


for younger scholars, the 
Commission recommends 
that: 


e the province establish a 
$152-million renewal and 
adjustment fund to 
finance the hiring of about 
550 young professors bet- 
ween 1985 and 1989 


(See ‘‘Bovey-’ on page 11) 


Student loans based on future earnings? 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
ne of the suggestions made in On- 
O tario’s Bovey Commission report 
on higher education was that 
students who take the more costly 
courses, such as engineering and the 
sciences, pay more for their courses than 
other students, such as those in arts. The 
Thursday Report spoke to some students 
at Concordia for their opinions on this 
idea. 
Claire Hilliker, 
year: 

I can see the logic behind it. Engineers 
and scientists do tend to have higher 
salaries. But it would close doors to many 
students who wouldn’t have the income to 
take those courses. I suppose if there was 
a compensation in the bursaries it 
wouldn’t be bad. 

Tom Pentefountas, Political Science, Ist 
year: 

No, I don’t like the idea. I believe in 
universality for education and I don’t 
think you should be charged more just 
because you choose one profession over 


Exercise Science, 3rd 


another. In this way you could end up 
with the Arts programs being overloaded 
as they were in the ’60s. If you charge 
more we could end up with a shortage of 
engineers, for instance. 

Harris Breslow, Political Science, 2nd 
year: 

I am really against it because people 
would be discriminated against because of 
their inherent abilities. If tuition has to be 
raised it should be the same amount for 
everyone. In that way you can offset some 
of the costs of the more expensive pro- 
grams. In the end these people bring more 
into the University through research 
anyway. 

Cheryl Carruthers, 
Studies, Ist year: 

That sounds pretty crazy to me. I am in 
a program which has a lot of expensive 
equipment and we have to pay for things 
like film as it is. In a democratic system 
things should be spread around to the 
people who need things most. I think peo- 
ple would be hesitant to go into some 
courses if they had to pay more even if 


Communication 


they did end up earning more. 
Eric Baumeister, Administration, 
year: 

I think all students should pay the same 
fees for their courses. We all start off the 
same way and what you want to go into is 
your own choice. If you want to go into 
science or medicine I can’t see why 
anyone should pay more than anyone 
else. 

Just because they are going to end up 
with higher salary I can’t see the point in 
charging them more. Don’t forget 
because competition is so high for those 
people, not all of them are going to get 
those high salaries. 


3rd 


Arnie Hoffman, Biology, 1st year: 

As a science student, I don’t like the 
idea but I can see the validity of the argu- 
ment. It sounds good in theory but I really 
don’t trust the government to give me 
more money on my bursary or loan. And 
don’t forget I don’t have any guaranteed 
earnings at the end of my course. No, I 
don’t like it. 



















: The offices of AVISTA, also located on Bishop Street. 
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Residences bec 


by Ross Rogers 
(Last in a Ten-Part Series) 
ike any well-rounded Montreal tourist 
over half a century ago, Mary Kirkwood 
had a rather conventional introduction to 
the city — nothing less than an excursion to 
‘Midget Palace’. Today at the age of 77, sipp- 
ing coffee in her gracious flat in NDG, she 
recalls poking about in those dwarfish quarters. 
‘*T suppose that’s a rather ghoulish memory but 
it’s what comes to mind about my first visit to 
Montreal,’’ she says with a wry grin. ‘“‘I may 
have been just a teenager.”’ 

Midget Palace was the last that Mary 
Kirkwood would see of the city until several 
decades later when she moved here from 
Toronto in 1959. And with a demanding job as 
administrative secretary for the Montreal 
General Hospital, she would choose to live 
nearby in what may seem to be today a rather 
innocuous-looking apartment house on upper 
Bishop Street. Concordia students and faculty, 
however, know 2170, as the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute for Women’s Studies. 

Throughout their eight-year stay in the turn- 
of-the-century house, Mary and her now 
deceased sister, Helen, watched as downstairs 
changed hands from bar owners to 
restaurateurs, to proprietors of a_ weight- 
reducing salon. ‘‘Needless to say, it wasn’t 
always tranquil,’ she says. Yet perhaps the 
most vivid image she has about Bishop Street in 
the late 1950s was an unobstructed view of the 
initial excavations for the Henry F. Hall 
Building. 
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Mary Miner recalls as an adolescent, cheer- 
fully skipping to Miss Edgar’s a private school 
for girls on the corner of Guy and Dorchester. 
‘““Of course, now it’s the Northern Electric 
Building,’’ she says with some disdain. ‘‘It was 
really nice back then. We used to shop at 
Morgan’s where the Bay is now. I think The 
Bay is appalling actually. Morgan’s was really 
special. Things were special then.”’ 

In the late 1950s when Mary Kirkwood and 
her sister witnessed the onslaught of urban 
development in their area, they too were 
somewhat saddened. ‘‘I admit it hurt to see 
some of these houses demolished. I can still see 
the empty Hall Building lot littered with toilet 
and light fixtures for sale. But somehow it 
seemed normal in the context of things.’” Mary 
says that she had grown used to the idea of 
modernization. ‘‘What may be an object of in- 
terest in one era can be a monstrosity in the 
next. You have to accept that when you live ina 
city,’’ she says. And not all urban aspects of 
downtown Montreal were unappealing, she 
says. She well remembers a restaurant on the 
corner of Bishop and Sherbrooke called the 
Stable. ‘‘It was run by women, a very feminine 
place with what I call amateur-café cuisine. I 
felt comfortable there with other single 
women.’’ 

With the very imposing Hall Building on the 
horizon, the urbanization of the Bishop- 
Mackay area seemed somehow complete. In 
1967 Concordia took over a large number of 
properties on the two streets, including the 
greystones and red sandstones. There was relief 
in the university community, and even the 
Kirkwoods were somehow consoled. ‘‘We 
could finally get the service people we needed at 
the drop of a hat. The university was a wonder- 
ful landlord,’’ she says. 





10th Anniversary Series 





The Simone de Beauvoir Institute on Bishop Street 


With such antiquated property, anything was 
bound to happen. Mary Kirkwood recalls one 
particular incident when in the early ’60s after 
an infamous sleet storm, a maple branch came 
crashing through her bathroom skylight and in- 
to her bathtub. ‘‘I was terrified, of course, 
when I heard the noise. But I remember cutting 
the branch back, putting it in a jar and wat- 
ching it blossom.”’ 

No doubt that stubborn tree branch flowered 
in what was then a warm, energetic environ- 
ment. Although the Simone de Beauvoir house 


* 


suffered the burden of. transient apartment 
dwellers, Mary Kirkwood does remember a 
sense of community in the house. ‘‘We had a 
nice neighbour and there was a great deal of 
moving between one apartment and the next. I 
broke my arm and I helped her.”’ 

Nor was the house without some fervent 
political activity. At the time, John Turner was 
running for election in the local riding, so Mary 
and a neighbour kept themselves busy canvass- 
ing. ‘‘Of course, he swept Montreal,’’ she says 
with a proud smile. 

In 1968 the Kirkwoods were obliged to leave 
the premises for the university’s takeover. ‘‘I 
must say they were awfully nice about it. It was 
done nicely. They didn’t throw us out into the 
streets.’ Today in her elegant ’40s style apart- 
ment, Mary Kirkwood is rather happy to be 
away from the bustle of downtown. ‘‘Here I 
like the families and the children. Of course, 
sometimes it’s loud when they get out there 
with their toys and fire engines and sirens. But I 
love them. I can’t tell you how much. They’ve 
been so good to me.”’ 

In 1985, the Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
albeit painted blue and white and having surviv- 
ed a couple of major fires, is still sound today. 
Some buildings never die. 


(Ed. Note: This is the last in the 10 week series 
on buildings at Concordia University. Many 
people have helped provide information for 
these articles, and appreciation goes to them. In 
particular, special thanks to J-P Pétolas, Nancy 
Marelli and Robert Gaudet for their extensive 
contribution.) 
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Secretary of State 
wants fund change 


ecretary of State Walter 
G vas told Canadian 
university presidents 
recently there should be 
changes to the way their 
federal and provincial govern- 
ments finance universities. He 
called for improved core fun- 
ding for universities, saying it 
is ‘‘fundamental to anything 
else that we want to achieve.” 
Speaking at a meeting of the 
Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada 
(AUCC), McLean noted that 
federal transfer to the pro- 
vinces for post-secondary 
education would increase by 
7.3% in 1985-86, but that he 
was unable to say whether that 
increase would be reflected in 
university operating budgets. 
McLean pointed to the fact 
that there is no link between 
federal support for post secon- 
dary education and the fun- 
ding actually received by the 
universities. Provincial grants 
to universities have generally 
grown more slowly than 
federal transfers, he said. 
Earlier, former Queen’s 
University Principal R.L. 
Watts called on the federal 


and provincial governments, 
the private sector and univer- 
sities to develop a national 
strategy that will ensure 
universities are ‘‘institutions 
for national growth and vitali- 
ty in the next century. 

‘“‘The nation and its 
economic development require 
the knowledge which univer- 
sities preserve and extend, and 
universities in turn cannot 
fulfill their intrinsic functions 
of creating and transmitting 
knowledge without the culture 
and resources of society to 
nourish them,’’ Watts said. 

He suggested the following 
four objectives as components 
of his proposed national 
strategy: To develop human 
resources; to develop 
knowledge through university 
research and scholarship; to 
ensure that the knowledge 
generated in universities is 
made more widely available to 
assist society; and to em- 
phasize quality and adaptibili- 
ty within the universities so 
that ‘‘Excellence in education 
and in research be the highest 
priority for both universities 
and government.”’ 





Senate 


(Continued from page 3) 
science and technology on the 
natural and social environ- 
ment of human beings,’’ the 
Drysdale Report, May 1984, 
stated. 

In the United States and 
Canada, several  well- 
established academic — pro- 
grams in this area already ex- 
ist. Concordia’s program has 
been riddled with financial 
problems, which have force 
administrators to take drastic 
measures such as the freeze on 
admissions. In addition, the 
program has no coordinator 
(Fred Knelman who held the 
post until June 1984 has not 
been replaced) and no full- 
time faculty. 

But the Key problem with 
the program, which offers a 
Bachelor of Arts Specializa- 
tion, a B.A. Major and a 
Minor in SCHA, is its lack of 
administrative status since it is 
neither a department nor a col- 
lege. 

Any changes to the SCHA 
Program as reconmmended by 
the task force will require ap- 
proval by Faculty Councils 
and Senate. 

In other business, Senate 
decided to shorten the 
academic withdrawal 
deadlines of Graduate Studies 
from seven to four weeks for 
one-term courses in the fall or 
winter. The withdrawal 
deadline for two-term courses 


is twice as long as for one-term 
courses. For summer term 
courses, students must 
withdraw before one-third of 
the course has elapsed. 

Dean of Graduate Studies 
Stanley French explained the 
reasons for this change. 
‘‘Students who withdraw at 
the late date previously per- 
mitted often cause serious 
disruptions in a graduate 
course or seminar which re- 
quire group work revolving 
around case studies.”’ 

CUSA’s Education Vice- 
President Judith Szabo in- 
troduced two motions that 
state that (a) students concern- 
ed have the right to be present 
at any hearings constituted 
under the Academic Regula- 
tions regarding Re-evaluation, 
Cheating and Plagiarism to 
present their case before the 
decision occurs, and that (b) 
they be allowed to bring an ad- 
visor of their choice from 
within the University present 
with them at the time of a 
hearing. 

Speaking from his ex- 
perience as Chairman of the 
Division III, Faculty of Arts 
and Science hearing panel, 
Associate Dean Bob Pallen 
said that hearings were infor- 
mal and that he had always 
permitted students to be ac- 
companied in the past. Pallen 
expressed concern that if 
students choose to bring a 
lawyer, hearings could become 
awkward and turn into a type 


Holocaust authority gives talk 


by Alastair Sutherland 

rof. Raul Hilberg, a 
Piiteicests authority, 

who was a major 
witness for the crown dur- 
ing the Ernst Zundel trial, 
spoke at Concordia last 
Thursday on ‘‘The Meaning 
of the Holocaust in Western 
Civilization’’. 

The Holocaust assumes 
greater significance in the 
minds of an ever-growing 
number of people because it 
contains a clue to our lives, 
our century, our ethics, and 
possibly our future, Hilberg 
said. He also suggested that 
those who deny the ex- 
istence of the Holocaust, 
like Zundel and his 
associates, do so because 
they share a common bond 
— neo-Nazism. 

Hilberg is a Professor at 
the University of Vermont, 
where he teaches courses on 
International Relations, 
American Foreign Policy, 
and the Holocaust. He is 
the author of several books, 
including The Destruction 
of the European Jews 
(1961) and Special Trains to 
Auschwitz (1981). He has 
lectured throughout the 
world on the Holocaust, 
and has been called to pro- 
vide expert testimony on 
various investigating bodies 
and tribunals. 

Born in Vienna in 1926, 
he was educated at 
Brooklyn College and Col- 
umbia University, where he 


received his Ph.D. in 1955. 

Hilberg said last Thurs- 
day that when he was testi- 
fying at the Zundel trial he 
spent some time trying to 
understand why some peo- 
ple backed Zundel’s cause. 


Trying to understand 


‘<Zundel was very easy to 
understand, because with 
him there is not much to 
figure out, but with 
others... men of no small 
talent... it was more dif- 
ficult,’’ said Hilberg. 
“‘Then I realized there was 
more to them than a simple 
belief that the Holocaust 
didn’t happen. I realized 
they were neo-Nazis and 
this was their position. 
Hitler’s Nazis said, ‘‘The 
Jews are a problem; let’s 
kill them and be done with 
it. The neo-Nazis say the 
Jews are lying about the 
Holocaust to extract money 
and give it to Israel...”’ 

Hilberg said that 
although he has spent most 
of his adult life studying the 
Holocaust, he still finds the 
topic enveloped in mystery. 
“It’s a topic that is beyond 
my power,’’ he explained. 
““Whenever I look at a new 
document or an article it is 
always startling to me. The 
Holocaust was a major 
event that was ignored, 
even to the extent of becom- 
ing a subject that was 
taboo.”’ 


Three groups 


Hilberg revealed that in 
his research he has concen- 
trated on three groups — 
the Germans, their allies 
and collaborators; the vic- 
tims, including others 
beside the Jews, such as the 
Gypsies; and the 
bystanders, who were aware 
but did nothing. The Ger- 
mans were the most impor- 
tant of the three. 

‘“‘The Germany that 
destroyed the Jews of 
Europe was involved total- 
ly. The politicians, in- 
dustry, ministry, artists... 
everyone. That’s why there 
were no bystanders in Ger- 
many — everyone had a 
role,’’ Hilberg said. Thus, 
the major division in Ger- 
many today is not between 
East and West, but between 
two generations — those 
who were part of the war 
and those who were not. 

After he finished his lec- 
ture, Hilberg was asked: by 
a member in the audience if 
the Holocaust could happen 
again. 

“Not to the Jews in 
Europe. They’re already 
dead, and you can’t kill 
somebody twice. But can it 
happen in Cambodia, Cen- 
tral Africa, or in the middle 
of Brazil? The answer is it 
already has.”’ 

Hilberg’s lecture was 
presented by the Liberal 
Arts College. 





The Display Case Exhibitions, held by the Concordia Art Gallery, currently has ‘‘Porcelain: 
Traditions of Excellence’’ being shown until April 6. The next exhibit will be ‘‘Glass Work’’ by 
Francois Houdé. An example of his work is seen above: Pygmalion No.15, 1983 is of devitrified 


glass and wood. 





of courtroom situation. 
Student senator Doug 
McArdle agreed with Pallen 
and others that some Faculties 
already grant students that 
privilege. ‘‘Nevertheless, I 


believe that student interests 
would be better protected if 
those rights were entrenched in 
the academic regulations of 
the University,’? McArdle 
said. 


Following French’s sugges- 
tion, Senate approved the mo- 
tions in principle and referred 
them back to the University 
lawyer for further examina- 
tion. 
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Writer-in-residence has busy semester 


by David Winch 

argaret Hollingsworth, 
M the writer-in-residence at 

Concordia since 
January, conveys a_ cheer- 
fulness and optimism about 
writing in general and theatre 
in particular, which belies the 
image of the writer as 
tormented and troubled. She 
laughs frequently, and, when 
giving a reading from her 
works to a packed lecture hall, 
is able to transmit a sense of 
joy about the characters and 
situations she creates. Her 
characters are often searching 


or ill-at-ease, but dreams or 
songs or friendships. act as 
counterpoint to their pro- 
blems. 

Hollingsworth was born in 
London, England and im- 
migrated to Canada when she 
was 28. She studied 
psychology, theatre and 
creative writing at Lakehead 
University and the University 
of British Columbia. She has 
written several successful one- 
act plays, including Mother 
Country (1980) and Alli Alli 
Oh (1977), which was recently 
performed to upbeat reviews 


Winners of NSERC 


scholarships and 
fellowships 


Concordia student, Arkady Eivin, from the Depart- 
A ment of Electrical Engineering, has won the 

prestigious 1967 Science and Engineering Scholar- 
ship. Two other Concordia students, Claude Arbour, 
Chemistry Department, and Patrick Rioux, Electrical 
Engineering Department, have had their 1967 Science and 
Engineering Scholarships renewed. 

Results of the 1985-86 competition for NSERC (Natural 
Science and Engineering Research Council) Postgraduate 
Scholarships and Postdoctoral Fellowships were recently an- 
nounced. 

The following students are also winners: 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
Biology 

Chantal Autexier, Postgraduate Scholarship (PGS) 1; 
Maria Faraci, PGS 1; Michael Greenwood, PGS 1 (Ren.); 
Beverley Stevens, PGS | (Ren.) 

Chemistry 
Claude Arbour, 1967 (Ren.); Sym A. Davis, PGS 1; Jeffrey 
McCarthy, PGS 1; Joan Power, PGS 111 (Ren.); Valentino 
Tramonti, PGS 11. Mathematics 
Jean-Marie Claudius, PGS I; Erika Farkas, Postdoctoral 
Fellowship (PDF); Grahame Fuller, PGS I; Gaetan Hains, 
PGS I; Claude Lacombe, PGS III; Nelson Petulante, PGS 
Ill. 

Physics 

George Durtler, PGS I; Nhu Tran, PGS III. 

Psychology 
Elizabeth Bouchard, PGS I (Ren.); Wayne Bowers, PGS IV; 
Terence Cooper, PGS III; Laura Creti, PGS II; Mike Dixon, 
PGS I (Ren.); Frank Ellison, PGS III; Zvi-Harry Galina, 
PDF; Alain Gratton, PDF; Judith Gulko, PGS III; Mary 
Harsany-Lewis, PGS III (Ren.); Sharon Kader, PGS I (Ren.); 


Ginette Marcil, PGS III (Ren.); Lisa Millelire, PGS I; Jeam’ 


Ng Cheong Ton, PDF; Hannah Schnarch, PGS I; Karen 
Spivak, PGS III. 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 
Building Engineering 
Ting Ngan, PGS 111. 
Civil Engineering 
Ignazio Bozzo, PGS I; Isam Kaysi, PGS I. 
Computer Science 
Scott Crossfield, PGS I; Raymond Legault, PGS I (Ren.); 
Thanh Mai, PGS III (ren.); Assimakis Panoutsopoulos, PGS 
Ill; Walter Prager, PGS I (Ren.); Kamran Sedighian, PGS I; 
Nimehvari Tavakoli, PGS I; Nhu Hanh Vo, PGS I. 
Electrical Engineering 
Santislaus DeSouza, PGS I; Arkady Eivin, 1967; Him King Li 
On Wing, PGS III; Van Phung, PGS I; Rabindranath Raut, 
PDF; Patrick Rioux, 1967 (Ren.); Chi-Wah Wong, PGS III. 
Mechanical Engineering 
Stephen Mah, PGS III; Gregor Rohrauer, PGS I: Cong Hiep 


To, PGS I (Ren.); David Wilson, PGS I; John Zalass, PGS I. 


at the Atwater Library. 

Hollingsworth has been very 
available and accessible to 
young writers at Concordia, 
and, unlike writers-in- 
residence in other semesters, 
she has received a great deal of 
student writing; volume has 
not been a problem. Holl- 
ingsworth has received all 
styles of prose submissions — 
poetry, short stories, theatre. 

She sees the role of writer- 
in-residence as offering so- 
meone who can ‘‘encourage”’ 
young writers. In a university 
milieu, many writers are still 
struggling to find their own 
style. There are stops and 
starts, and ventures into novel- 
writing, for example, by 
students whose talents are 
clearly in poetry. Or attempts 
to ‘say it all’ in one literary 
outburst. Or heroic struggling 
with Big Questions instead of 
with smaller details. 

“*Some of the writers whose 
work I read,”’ reflects Holl- 
ingsworth, ‘‘are making enor- 
mous leaps. Often, too much 
is taken for granted. It is 
assumed that the reader can 
easily follow some of the 
movements being made. But 
this is really not the case. A 
writer has to be able to pin 
down an image, to get specific. 
And that’s part of my 
message, I think, the need to 
bring out the very specific 
details, to paint a picture with 
small strokes.”’ 

Play-writing, the literary 
field with which Holl- 
ingsworth is most familiar, 
poses some special problems 
and challenges. 

‘*Plays have to. be 
manipulative; you have to be 
able to say what you want 
without saying it.”’ The rule of 
showing rather than saying is 
especially important in writing 
for the stage. 

Hollingsworth herself, 
despite a career which has 
often focused on the theatre, 
expresses some doubts about 
the importance of theatre in 
Canada. It simply is not the 





Margaret Hollingsworth 


great public art which it is in 
other countries, or has been in 
other epochs. 

“It’s perverse to go into 
theatre,’’ she muses, in her of- 
fice in the Norris building. 
‘“People today want 
something like TV — images 


which can be easily 
translated.”’ 
‘*Theatre, however, 


demands more of an audience. 
It is a group experience. 
Perhaps that kind of need is 
satisfied today at sports 
events, or at wrestling. 

As well, the lack of a strong 
theatre culture in Canada 
means that the playwright’s 
life can be a hard one to sus- 
tain. One playwright whom 


Hollingsworth greatly admires : 


is the British dramatist Caryl 
Churchill. However, Chur- 
chill’s best writing began to 
appear after 20 years of work- 
ing in theatre; the theatre 
culture in Britain is able to 





Deficit 


(Continued from page 1) 

Part of the $70.3 million is 
simply being returned to the 
university system, Kenniff ad- 
ded. Cuts totalling $26 million 
had been called for last year 
but are now cancelled. One 
was for $18.5 million and the 
other for $7.5 million. 

Kenniff said that it is im- 
possible to determine how 
much Concordia will receive 
as a result of Bérubé’s an- 
nouncement. For example, 
registration of new students is 


only now taking place. 
However, the deficit will 
definitely be held in check by 
the government move as well 
as by Concordia’s $3 million 
budget cut. The University still 
faces two major financial pro- 
blems though — reducing the 
deficit and having the govern- 
ment funding formula chang- 
ed so that Concordia is placed 
on a par with other Québec 
universities regarding the level 
of operating grants given an- 
nually to all universities. 


support writers over the long 
periods it takes to master the 
art. In Canada, it’s generally 
hand-to-mouth. 

Still, the very ambiguous 
feelings which Hollingsworth 
feels at the performance of 
one of her works convinces her 
that theatre has a power and 
vividness hard to find 
elsewhere. 

She reflects on the recent 
Atwater Library performances 
of Alli: ‘‘At the Atwater per- 
formances, I could see that the 
women were disturbed. But 
the men! They were screwing 
up their faces after three 
minutes. There is a direct reac- 
tion to what is going on up on 
stage. Theatre can challenge 
an audience and make them 
work.”’ 


Finally, Hollingsworth feels 
a need to help develop a 
specifically female literary cur- 
rent; not against the dominant 
male tradition, but rather, 
parallel to it. Women’s 
writing, she underlines, has 
been greatly influenced by 
male writing. But instead of 
rejecting the male influences 
— which is both impossible 
and reactionary — women 
have to find their own styles, 
styles which will, hopefully, 
end up by influencing. men’s 
writing. 


‘*I don’t -believe in 
‘divide-and-rule’’, argues 
Hollingswroth, ‘‘Much of my 
writing is trying to crash 
through barriers in peoples’ 
lives, to jump over hurdles. 
We can do that more effective- 
ly, I feel, if we work 
together.’’ 
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FACULTY 


(Continued from page 3) 
give a workshop on aging, 

‘to be held this summer in 
the Adirondacks from 
Aug. 18 to 23. It will bea 
credit course at the 
undergraduate level. 
Education 

The Education Department 
recently completed a_three- 
year research project to help 
improve public awareness of 
cancer. The $185,828 project 
was funded by the Canadian 
Cancer Society. 

Concordia’s research team 
evaluated the impact of cancer 
education films and television 
programs. Findings indicate 
that films about cancer 

’ prevention are inadequate. 
_ Smoking prevention films, for 
instance, reinforce the anti- 
smoking opinions of non- 
smokers, but fail to convince 
the smoking audience for 
whom they are intended. The 
findings also suggest that films 
should be produced for target 
audiences. 

‘We have been particularly 
anxious to develop good TV 
techniques for the under- 
educated rural audience,’ says 
project director John Bag- 
galey. ‘‘This group is par- 
ticularly prone to both lung 
and skin cancers, and yet com- 
monly lacks the reading skills 
to benefit from written forms 
of cancer education.’’ The 
researchers have interviewed 
and tested more than 1,000 
people in Québec and New- 
foundland, and have designed 
and evaluated a new film on 
skin cancer for rural au- 
diences. 

New work in this field is be- 
ing developed at Concordia, 
and is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Film Board and Health 
and Welfare Canada. 

Lois Baron, Assoc. Prof. 
with the Education Depart- 
ment, has had three articles 
published in as many journals 
this year: ‘‘Social Class Deter- 
minants of Children’s Televi- 
sion Understanding and Use’’ 
in International Review of Ap- 
plied Psychology (34, 4, 1985); 
‘*Television Literacy Cur- 
riculum in Action’’ in the 
Journal of Educational Televi- 
sion (11,1,1985); and ‘‘The 
Need for Research and 
Development in the Use of 
Micro-computers by Children 
— a Cognitive Perspective’’, 
in the Canadian Journal of 
Educational Communication 
(14, 2, 1985). 


Division III 

Geology 

Geology student Edmon- 
do Verico recently was 
chosen to participate in an 
industry field trip to 
Calgary in May. Only one 
geology student per Cana- 
dian university may par- 
ticipate in the two-week 


excursion which includes 
lectures, field trips and 
seminars. The trip is spon- 
sored by the Canadian 
Association of Petroleum 
and Geologists. 

Geology Department 
administrators will soon 
introduce another inter- 
disciplinary program. 
Starting in September, a 
78-credit program 
specializing in 
Geology/Ecology will be 
available at the 
undergraduate level. 

Chairman Stephen 
Kumarapeli reports that 
student George Agapeew 
has been nominated by the 
department for the 
Geological Association of 
Canada Award. The win- 
ner receives one volume of 
a special paper of the 
Geological Association of 
Canada as well as free 
membership in the 
association for a year. 

Physics Department 

Members of the Physics 
Department helped 
Carleton University Prof. 
J. Wadden get acquainted 
recently with Concordia’s 
lab facilities and opera- 
tions. Wadden is writing a 
report on the feasibility of 
changing the Carleton 
Physics lab operation to 
the Concordia model. 

Concordia’s approach 
allows students to work 
without partners in all labs 
and to conduct pre-tests to 
check background before 
a lab experiment begins. 
The system also enables 
students to do all labs in 
the same sequence and to 
book labs at any time dur- 
ing lab hours. Physics 
Chairman C.S. Kalman 
says students gain more 
familiarity with 
microcomputers through 
the system, and as such 
the system is _ highly 
regarded by students. 

Prof. S.K. Misra has 
been invited by the 
Chinese government to 
give a month-long series 
of lectures on Electron 
Paramagnetic at Nanjing 
University, likely in 
November. 

Mathematics 

The Mathematics 
Department has just 
received news that its team 
of undergraduate students 


did very well in the 
prestigious William 
Lowell Putnam 
Mathematical Competi- 


tion held in December. 
Out of 264 participating 
North American univer- 
sities, the Concordia team 
placed 14th. Team 
members were Jean-Marie 
Claudius, Gaetan Hains 
and Mai Chinh. The team 
was coached by Assoc. 
Prof. H. Proppe. 


The Canadian 
Mathematical Society’s 
1985 Seminar will be held 
at Concordia University, 
Loyola campus, June 17 
to 29. This year’s Seminar 
will be on Number Theory 
and is being organized by 
Prof. H. Kisilevsky. 
Chemistry 

The Chemistry Department, 
in cooperation with the Conti- 
nuing Education Department, 
is introducing a _ five-day 
course this summer. ‘‘Direct 
Conversion of Solar Energy’’ 
will be the first of its kind of- 
fered in Canada and over 20 
students have already in- 
dicated their interest. It will be 
taught by Prof. May Archer 
from Cambridge University 
and Prof. James Bolton of the 
University of Western On- 
tario. 

Recreation and Leisure 
Studies 

The Department of Recrea- 
tion and Leisure Studies open- 
ed registration this month for 
six summer courses through 
the Elderhostel education pro- 
gram. Two courses cover 
Montreal and its unique 
features, one introduces the 
fundamentals of computer 
literacy, another looks at the 
history of Mont St. Hilaire, 
while the last two focus on 
health and creativity. 

Elderhostel is a learning net- 
work of more than 700 col- 
leges, universities and schools 
in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, . Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway, 
France, Israel and Italy. Each 
institution acts as a_ hostel 
where travellers attend one to 
two-week classes. Participants 
in the program are aged 60 and 
over. those attending Concor- 
dia will stay at the west end 
campus for two semesters, 
which will be held between 
May. 26 and June 8. 

Exercise Science 

Assist Prof. S. John 
Sullivan presented a paper 
this month on the use of 
muscle activity biofeed- 
back to rehabilitate pa- 
tients suffering from loss 
of the neuromuscular 
function after a stroke. 
Sullivan presented 
‘*Biofeedback and 
Rehabilitation’’ at the 
University of Waterloo’s 
Symposium, Ability or 
Disability, sponsored by 


the university’s 
Kinesiology Students’ 
Association. 


FACULTY OF FINE 
ARTS 
Music Department 

After having won the 
Québec regional competi- 
tion last month, Concor- 
dia’s Jazz Band and Vocal 
Group is preparing for the 
nation-wide Canadian 
Stage Band Festival to be 
held in Québec City from 
May 15 to 20. More than 
50 groups will participate. 

Music Prof. Don 
Habib, who is in charge of 
Concordia’s group, 
reports that supporting 
funds are needed for the 


event. Habib is hoping 
that CUSA, the Music 
Department and _ other 


Organizations will con- 
tribute towards the cost of 
accommodations, 
transportation and meals 
for the 22 musicians and 
singers involved. 

Music Chairman An- 
drew Homzy has been in- 
vited to present a paper to 
the Duke Ellington Study 
Group in Manchester, 
England this May. 

Painting and Drawing 
Department 

Prof. Yves Gaucher’s most 
recent exhibition ended yester- 
day at Toronto’s Olga Korper 
Gallery, having begun Mar. 9. 

Ad Hoc, the music group led 
by Painting and Drawing 
Department Chairman John 
Miller, should be hitting the air- 
waves within the next six weeks 
on CBC’s night-time show 
“Brave New Waves’’. The 
group. uses - electro-acoustic 
devices for its experimental 
music. Ad Hoc consists of 
Miller on synthesizers, third- 
year student Claude Rivest on 
sax and flute, part-time instruc- 
tor Rosemary Miller on ‘‘strings 
and things’? and Kim Strong. 
Mixing is by third-year student 
Pierre Robitaille. 


FACULTY OF 
COMMERCE 
AND 

ADMINISTRATION 
Marketing 
K. Lee McGown, Assoc. 
Prof. of Marketing and 
Director of the Concordia 
Transportation Manage- 


ment Center, will serve as 
Acting Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Marketing from 
June 1 until Dec. 31. 
Quantitative Methods 
Congratulations are in order 
for the following members of 
the Quantitative Methods 
Department who have recently 
received NSERC research 
grants. These grants represent a 
100% increase in the amount of 
external funding raised by the 
department. Those receiving 
grants are: 
Prof. H. Eiselt, $4,908, second 
installment of a 3 year grant; 
Assoc. Prof S. Goyal, $5,200, 
first installment of a 3 year 
grant; Prof. G. Pederzoli, 
$9,200, first installment of a 3 
year grant; Assist. Prof. T. 
Politof, $14,000; Prof C. Sand- 
blom, $4,963, second install- 
ment of a 3 year grant; Assist. 
Prof. Tomberlin, $9,000, first 
installment of a 3 year grant. 


FACULTY OF 4 
ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Civil Engineering 

A.N. Schofield, Prof. 
of Civil Engineering at 
Britain’s Cambridge 
University, is visiting Con- 
cordia this week to 
establish a working rela- 
tionship with the Depart- 
ment’s Geotechnical 
Analysis group led by 
Prof. H.B. Poorooshasb. 
Schofield was invited to 
the University by Prof. 
M.M. Douglass, Chair- 
man of Civil Engineering. 

The two universities will 
cooperate in research on 
near-shore and off-shore 
sea floor stability pro- 


blems. The Centrifuge 
laboratories at Cam- 
bridge, which Schofield 


directs, specialize in the 
experimental testing of the 
numerical models being 
investigated by the Con- 
cordia group. During his 
visit, Schofield will deliver 
a lecture on the Centrifuge 
Model and its Arctic 
geotechnical applications. 
Schofield is an interna- 
tionally recognized 
geotechnical expert. The 
book Critical State Soil 
Mechanics, which he co- 
authored, has revolu- 
tionized the field of 
geotechnical analysis. 


Faculty Footnotes is a regular monthly series, cover- 
ing events in each of the Faculties of Concordia. Help us 


report the news in your Department by writing to 
BC-213 or calling Sandra Wills at 8497. The next 
deadline is April 18. 





ices Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices Notices 





GUIDANCE INFORMATION 
CENTRE: Registration deadlines 
for the next graduate and profes- 
sional school admission tests. 
Note these are not test dates. To 
register, application forms must 
be sent to the U.S.: G.R.E. test, 


April 29, 1985 deadline; 
G.M.A.T., Apr. 24, 1985; 
L.S.A.T, May 16, 1985; 


T.O.E.F.L., Apr. 8, 1985. 
HYPNOSIS: A number of studies 
involving, or related to, hypnosis 
are being conducted in the hyp- 
nosis lab of Concordia’s 
Psychology Department. Anyone 
who is interested, and would like 
more information, please call 
Robert Nadon at 879-5804 bet- 
ween 10 and 12 o’clock, Monday 
to Thursday, March through 
April. 

THE ART WORKSHOP: Photo 
exhibition by David Evans. 
Gallery hours: Monday-Friday, 10 
a.m. - 12 noon and 2-5 p.m. For 
more information call 482-0320 
loc. 207 or drop by at 2480 West 
Broadway, Loyola campus. 


Colin Browne, poet, film- 
maker, and founder of the 
Kootenay School of Writing 
will read from his work tomor- 


- row at 8 p.m. in the Henry F. 


Hall Building, Room 635-2. 
He is the author of four books 
of poetry, most recently Mar- 
jorie, Awake, and Abraham. 


Bovey 
(Continued from page 5) 
e $20 million be added to 
the fund to encourage ear- 
ly retirement and faculty 
relocation and retraining 
e another $24 million be set 
aside to cover the costs of 
even more older faculty 
members staying on the 
job once the provision of 
the Charter of Rights, 
which bans discrimination 
on the basis of age, comes 
into effect in April. 
Another suggestion for the 
first phase of the plan is that 
discretionary tuition fee levels, 
the amount that universities 
are allowed to charge above 
the ministry guidelines, be 
raised from the present 10% to 


18%. 
The second phase of the 


Commission’s plan focuses on 
urgently-needed additional 
funding for universities. 
However gloomy the present 
economic reality may be, say 
the authors of the report, ‘‘a 
part of this reality is the re- 
quirement that our universities 
possess the capacity to con- 
tribute effectively to the 
development and international 
competitiveness. of Canada.”’ 
Sources of additional funding 


ARE YOU HAVING PRO- 
BLEMS WITH STUDY, WRIT- 
TEN ASSIGNMENTS, EXAMS? 
If so, the CENTRE FOR 
MATURE STUDENTS’ FREE 
CONSULTATION SERVICE 
MIGHT BE OF HELP TO YOU. 
On Thursdays 4-8 p.m. in 
H-462-11, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. Drop in or call 879-7271 for 
an appointment or for more infor- 
mation. 


TO ALL CONCORDIA 
STUDENTS: INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS — For the conve- 
nience of Concordia students, the 
EDUCATION DEDUCTION 
CERTIFICATE (T2202A form — 
for full time students only) and 
the TUITION FEE CER- 
TIFICATE (Receipt for income 
tax purposes) will be available un- 
til April 30, in room N-107-4, 
Norris Bldg., SGW campus. 
Operating hours are Monday- 
Thursday, 9 a.m.-7 p.m. and Fri- 
day, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Please bring 
your ID Card. 


BENEDICT LABRE HOUSE: 
Once a month on Saturday or 
Sunday to prepare and serve lunch 
to the men who live on the street. 
For information contact Campus 
Ministry 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 


CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT LIFE ANNUAL 
AWARDS — REQUEST FOR 
NOMINATIONS: The Concordia 
Council on Student Life Awards 
Committee is receiving nomina- 
tions for the following: 1. 
Outstanding Contribution 
Awards. 2. Media Awards. 3. 
Merit Awards. They have been 
developed to recognize excep- 
tional contributions to student life 
at Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and 
Media awards are open to 
students; Merit awards are open 
to all members of the university 
community. Nomination forms 
are available from: Dean of 
Students Office, AD-129, Loyola 











suggested by the Commission 
include the provincial and 
federal governments, tuition 
fees and the private sector. 
To increase funding obtair.- 
ed through tuition fees, the 
report recommends that fees 
be increased progressively over 
a four-year period by an an- 
nual average of about 8% un- 
til income from tuition fees 
reaches 25% of the univer- 
sities’ basic operating income. 
In addition, an income-based 
contingency repayment loan 
plan should be put into place, 
which would recognize the dif- 
ferences in eventual earnings 
of graduates of different 
university programs. Thus, the 
commissioners propose, 
‘‘Those who receive the 
highest financial benefit from 
their participation in the 
university system pay a larger 
proportion of the costs of their 
education, while those with 
lower future earnings might 
never repay the full cost.’’ 
Further, the report states 
that, although education in 
Canada formally comes under 
the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the provincial governments, 
the federal government should 
have a greater input, because 
the role of universities in 





research, in contributing to 
social and economic develop- 
ment, in educating highly- 
qualified manpower and in 
facilitating equality of oppor- 
tunity makes them a national 
concern. The commissioners 
suggest that the federal 
government give more support 
to resource-intensive research, 
assume the differential portion 
of tuition fees for foreign 
students and create, along 
with provincial authorities, a 
Council on University Educa- 
tion and Research in Canada. 

Ontario’s largest university, 
the University of Toronto, has 
reacted favorably to the report 
of the Bovey Commission and 
has urged the provincial 
government to implement its 
recommendations. The day 
after the report was released, 
the then-Ontario Minister of 
Colleges and Universities, 
Bette Stephenson, said ‘“‘It is 
unlikely that decisions on the 
recommendations can be im- 
plemented to take effect in 
1985-86.” 

Copies of the Bovey Com- 
mission Report can be obtain- 
ed for $4 from the Govern- 
ment of Ontario Bookstore, 
880 Bay St., Toronto, M7A 
IN8, tel. (416) 965-2054. 


campus; Dean of Students Office, 
Annex M, 2135 Mackay, SGW 
campus; CUSA Office, 6931 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Loyola campus 
and CUSA Office, H-637, SGW 
campus. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is March 29, 1985. Awards 
Ceremony will take place on Fri- 
day, April 12, 1985. 
CONCORDIANS ARE PLANN- 
ING A ‘“‘“PERFORMANCE FOR 
ETHIOPIA”’ to raise funds for 
the starving people. We know 
there is talent here at Concordia 
and we want it to produce an ex- 
traordinary show. This is a call for 
singers, dancers, bands, come- 
dians (comediennes), musicians 
and poets. For further informa- 
tion, contact Bruce Mann or 
James Wright at 484-4095. 
CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS April 18-19 in Montreal 
and on June 6-7 in Toronto. The 
program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 
CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 
WORD-PROCESSING: The 
Centre for Continuing Education 
is offering Word-Processing 
courses (Word Perfect) using IBM 
personal computers. 

Evening session 
starting week of April 15 (10 
weeks: 3 hours/week - Total 30 
hours - Fee: $195.00). Limited 
enrollment. Registration is on a 
first-come-first-served basis. All 
sessions are held at the Centre for 
Continuing Education, 1822 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For fur- 
ther information call 879-8436. 
CUNASA’s SUGARING-OFF 
PARTY in Hemmingford, 
Quebec on March 30. For more 
information please call Angela 
Wilson at 482-0320 ext. 697 or 
Maureen Stacey at 482-0320 ext. 
382. 
CPR REFRESHER COURSE: 
April 13 — 8 hours for life. This 
course is offered to people cer- 
tified in the CPR Basic Life Sup- 
port course who want to renew 
their certification and update their 


knowledge. For information, 
please call Nicole Saltiel at 
879-8572. 


CPR BASIC LIFE SUPPORT 
COURSE: April 27 & 28 — 15 
hours for life. This course in- 
cludes rescue breathing and one 
person cardio-pulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR), two person 
CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant and 
child resuscitation. It is accredited 
by the Canadian Heart Founda- 
tion. For information, please call 
Nicole Saltiel at 879-8572. 

G.S.A DESIGN COMPETITION 


RE-OPENS: The G.S.A. would 
like to present a new, more 
dynamic image of its activities. 
Since 1985 is the 20th anniversary 
of graduate studies and the 
G.S.A. is moving to a new home, 
it is only fitting to have a design 
competition. OPEN COMPETI- 
TION for all part-time and full- 
time Concordia students. FINAN- 
CIAL AWARDS to the winner 
and the two runners-up. 
DEADLINE FOR SUBMISSION 
is Tuesday, April 23 at 5 p.m. at 
the G.S.A. office, Royal George 
Apts. No. 8, 1452 Bishop Street. 
Design competition forms 
available from Mavis at the 
G.S.A. office. For more informa- 
tion call Geoff Gurd at 879-7219. 
ATTENTION: ALL FALL 1985 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHERLOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
CANDIDATES: If you are com- 
pleting the requirements for your 
certificate, degree, or diploma 
program this summer and 
therefore expect to be considered 
as a graduation candidate this fall, 
YOU must inform the Graduation 
Office by submitting a fall 1985 
Graduation Application no later 
than July 15th. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY 
THIS DATE WILL NOT 
GRADUATE THIS FALL. Ob- 
tain your form at the Registrar’s 
Services Department on your cam- 
pus and submit it today. (Loyola, 
CC-214; SGW, N-107). 
LOYOLA CHAPEL: Mass daily 
at 12:05 noon; Sunday at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY BROWN BAG 
LUNCH: Coffee, tea and soup 
provided every Thursday from 12 
noon to 1:30 p.m. at Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. 

PRISON VISITS: To visit inmates 
at Cowansville and Bordeaux dur- 
ing this year. Contact Campus 
Ministry at 482-0320, ext. 243, or 
879-4551. 

FIRST FRIDAY SHARED 
SUPER AND EUCHARIST: 
Once a month you are invited to 
be part of an informal supper 
followed by the eucharist. Bring 
some food for the supper. At 
Belmore House, 6-8 p.m. 
LOUNGE AND KITCHEN: In 
Belmore House (3500 Belmore, 
just behind the Campus Center) 
there is a student lounge suitable 
for studying or relaxing that is 
open every day from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Also the kitchen is available 
for cooking and for preparing 
lunch and snacks. 

OFFICE OF THE OM- 
BUDSMAN: The Ombudsman’s 
office is available to any member 
of the university seeking informa- 
tion and help with university 
related problems. Call 879-4247 or 
drop into 2100 Mackay on the 
SGW campus, or phone 482-0320, 
local 257 on the Loyola campus. 
The Ombudsman’s services are 
confidential. 

SKATING WITH THE BLIND: 
Fridays, 8:30 to 10 a.m. Skaters 
needed to work with the students 
from the School for the Blind. 
Call Campus Ministry at 
482-0320, loc. 243 (LOY) at 
879-4551 (SGW) for more infor- 
mation and to register. 
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Thursday 28 


LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: AIDS INFOR- 
MATION SESSION with Kurt 
McGifford of the Montréal AIDS 
Resource Committee, which is 
organizing the upcoming National 
Conference on AIDS in Montreal. 
In H-333-6, Hall Bldg., 4-6 p.m. 
For more information call 
879-8406. 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE & 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Con- 
cert of music by Canadian com- 
posers at 8 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. The pieces in this concert of 
music for harpsichord, flute, 
voice and electronic sounds ex- 
hibit recent stylistic and technical 
developments such as neotonality 
and digital synthesis, and provide 
an excellent sampling of the cur- 
rent directions in the art of music. 
For more information call 
879-8051. SGW campus. 

THE CONCORDIA UKRAI- 
NIAN STUDENTS’ UNION: 
Guest speaker Ivan Jaivorksy will 
speak on Danylo Shumuk’s 
recently published book LIFE 
SENTENCE: MEMOIRS OF A 
UKRAINIAN POLITICAL 
PRISONER. The award winning, 
16mm documentary film 
PRISONER OF CONSCIENCE 
which deals with the case of 
Danylo Shumuk will also be 
shown. At 8 p.m. in H-762, Hall 
Bldg. For more information call 
366-3723. 

AFRICAN STUDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION: African 
Awareness Week — Feature films: 
MAU MAU (Part I, (MAU MAU 
— THE WHITE MAN’S CONTI- 
NENT AND THE LAST GRAVE 
OF DIMBAZA, vistages of apar- 
theid in South Africa 1983, at 7:30 
p.m. in the Negro Community 
Centre, 2035 Coursol Street 
(Metro Georges Vanier). Con- 
tributions: $2.00 in aid of Famine 
in Ethiopia. For more informa- 
tion call 879-8083 or 487-2650. 
CONCERT: Clarinetists Ronald 
Silvester, Belinda Heddema and 
Christopher Trueman will present 
a concert of music by Brahms, 
Wanhall and Weber accompanied 
by Josée Robert and Danielle 
Asselin at 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Loyola campus. (The clarinetists 
are pupils of Sherman Friedland). 
DISPLAY CASE EXHIBITION: 
PORCELAIN: TRADITIONS 
OF EXCELLENCE, until April 6 
on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Faculty of Fine Arts Biennale, un- 
til April 27. Vernissage at 7:30 








p.m. tonight. Mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

Friday 29 
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CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
TENDER MERCIES (Bruce 
Beresford, 1983) (English) with 
Robert Duvall, Tess Harper and 
Allan Hubbard at 7 p.m.; WE OF 
THE NEVER NEVER (Igor 
Auzins, 1982) (English) with 
Angela Punch McGregor, Arthur 
Dignam, Tony Barry, Tommy 
Lewis and Donald Blitner at 9 


p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Paul Goodman, Carnegie-Mellon 
University, on MODELS OF 
GROUP PERFORMANCE IN 
ORGANIZATIONS, 2-4 p.m., in 
GM-503-48, 1550 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West (Guy Metro Bldg.). 
SGW campus. 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: Col- 
in Browne, poet, film-maker and 
founder of the Kootenay School 
of Writing, will read from his 
work at 8 p.m. in H-635-2, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT LIFE: Open meeting 
at 11:30 a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: LENTEN 
TWILIGHT RETREAT — An 
evening of prayer, supper and 
reflection, 5-10 p.m. at Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. For more 
information call 482-0320 ext. 
243. 

REPORT ON NICARAGUA: 
Several students who were recent- 
ly in Nicaragua will describe their 
experience and show slides at 1 
p.m, in the Potter Lounge, 
Sociology Dept. 3rd floor, Norris 
Bldg. SGW campus. 


Saturday 30 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE MAN FROM SNOWY 
RIVER (George Miller, 1982) 
(English) with Tom Burlison, Kirk 
Douglas, Sigrid Thornton, Jack 
Thompson, Lorraine Bayly and 
Chris Haywood at 7 p.m., 
GALLIPOLI (Peter Weir, 1981) 
(English) with Mark Lee, Mel 
Gibson, Bill Hunter, Robert 
Grubb and Tim McKenzie at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

FOREIGN SERVICE CAREER 
COUNSELLING: Course given 
today, 1-5:30 p.m., in H-820, Hall 
Bldg. Registration at the door at a 
cost of $80. Information available 
at CUSA at either SGW room 
H-639 (tel. 879-4500) or LOY 
room CH-217 (tel. 482-9280). 


—————_—_————————————————— 


Sunday 31 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SILKWOOD (Mike Nichols, 
1983) (English) with Meryl Streep, 
Kurt Russell, Cher, Craig T. 
Nelson, Diana Scarwid and Fred 
Ward at 5 p.m.; THE PICTURE 
SHOW MAN (John Power, 1977) 
(English) with Rod Taylor, John 
Mellon,. John Ewart, Harold 
Hopkins and Patrick Cargill at 
7:30 p.m. THE YEAR OF LIV- 
ING DANGEROUSLY (Peter 
Weir, 1982) with Mel Gibson, 
Sigourney Weaver, Linda Hunt, 
Michael Murphy and Bembol 
Roco at 9:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 


Monday, April 1 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
PICKPOCKET (Robert Bresson, 
1959) (English subt.) with Martin 
Lassalle, Marika Green, Pierre 
Leymarie, Jean Pelegri and Pierre 


a 











Etaix at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 2 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
FALSE MOVEMENT  (Falsche 
Bewegung) (Wim Wenders, 1975) 
(English subt.) with Rudiger 
Volger, Peter Kern, Hanna 
Schygulla and Hans Christian 
Blech at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA HEALTH SER- 
VICES: Prevent the tragedy of 
Tay-Sachs disease or Thalassemia 





(Cooley’s Anemia) by being tested ” 


today, 11 a.m. - | p.m., in the lob- 
by of the Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


Wednesday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
SOUS LES PAVES, LA PLAGE 
(Unter dem Pflaster ist der 
Strand) (Helma Sanders-Brahms, 
1974) (French subt.) with Grischa 
Huber, Heinrich Giskes and 
Traute Klier-Siebert at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
L’ANNEE DERNIERE A 
MARIENBAD (Alain Resnais, 
1961) (English subt.) with 
Delphine Seyrig, Giorgio Alber- 
tazzi, Sacha Piteoff, Francoise 
Bertin and Pierre Barbaud at 7 
p.m.; LE GENOU DE CLAIRE 
(Eric Rohmer, 1970) (English 
subt.) with Jean-Claude Brialy, 
Aurora Cornu, Béatrice Romand, 
Laurence de Monagham and 
Gérard Falconetti at 9 p.m. in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

MECH 801/4 — DOCTORAL 
SEMINAR: Fred Lemieux on IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THE 
MISSISSAUGA TRAIN 
DERAILMENT,» RESULTANT 
FIRE AND TANK CAR RUP- 
TURE, 4:05-5:55 p.m., in 
H-929-23, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Benefit Bazaar 
(clothes, books, etc) for the 
Association of Salvadorean 
Women’s (AMES) Children-to- 
Children Campaign, 10 a.m. - 5 
p.m. in room 399-20, 2070 
Mackay, SGW campus. 
CONCERT: Independent Study 
Jazz Groups this concert 
features jazz bands from the 
music department which have 
been working independently in the 
program. Of special interest is a 
group dedicated to the Music of 
South America. At 8:30 p.m. in 
the Loyola Campus Center, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. FREE. 


——$—$ 


Thursday 4 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LIEBELEI (Max Ophuls, 1932) 
(English) with Magda Schneider, 
Wolfgang Liebeneiner, Luise 
Ullrich and Willy Eichberger at 7 
p.m.; LE MARIAGE’ DE 
SHIRIN (Shirin’s Hochzeit) 
(Helma Snaders-Brahms, 1976) 
(French subt.) with Ayten Erten, 








Aras Oren, Peter Franke and 
Jurgen Prochnow at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

TESL CENTRE: Prof. Alan 
Davies, University of Edinburgh, 
on COMPROMISES IN  SE- 
COND LANGUAGE 
TEACHING: POLITICAL 
REALITIES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS at 2 p.m. in-H-635-2, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Benefit Bazaar 
(clothes, books, etc) for the 
Association of Salvadorean 
Women’s (AMES) Children-to- 
Children Campaign, 10 a.m. - 5 
p.m. in room 399-20, 2070 
Mackay, SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Holy 
Thursday — At 7:30 p.m: in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Len 
Altilia, S.J., Principal, Loyola 
High School. Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament from after 
Mass until midnight. Loyola cam- 
pus. 


———_— 


Friday 5 
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GOOD FRIDAY: THE UNIVER- 
SITY WILL BE CLOSED; NO 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
TODAY. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA SIGNOR DI TUTTI (Max 
Ophuls, 1934) (English subt.) with 
Isa Miranda, Nelly Corradi, 
Memo Benassi, Tatiana Pavlova, 
Federico Benfer and Andrea Cec- 
chi at 7 p.m.; HEINRICH (Helma 
Sanders-Brahms, 1977) (French 
subt.) with Heinrich Giskes, 
Grischa Huber, Hannelore Hoger 
and Lina Carsten at 9 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW 
campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY - Good 
Friday - At 3 p.m. in the Loyola 


Chapel. Presider: David Eley, 
S.J.,° Director, Jesuit Com- 
munications Center, Toronto. 
Loyola campus. 

a Se oS ees eee 
Saturday 6 
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CONSERVATORY OF 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
LA TENDRE ENNEMIE (Max 
Ophuls, 1936) (French) with 
Simone Berriau, Catherine 
Fonteney, Georges Vitray, Marc 
Valbet, Jacqueline Daix and 
Maurice Devienne at 7 p.m.; 
ALLEMAGNE, MERE 
BLAFARDE (Deutschland 
Bleiche Mutter) (Helma Sanders- 


Brahms, 1979) (French subt.) with 
Eva Mattes, Ernst Jacobi, 
Elisabeth Stepanek and Angelica 
Thomas at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Holy 
Saturday — At 9 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Robert 
Gaudet, S.J., Campus Ministry. 
Loyola campus. 


———_ TT 


Sunday 7 
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CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ALL QUIET ON _ THE 
WESTERN FRONT (Lewis 
Milestone, 1930) (English) with 
Lew Ayres, Louis Wolheim, John 
Wray, Raymond Griffith and 
Slim Summerville at 5 p.m.; LA 
FILLE OFFERTE (Die Beruhrte) 
(Helma Sanders-Brahms, 1981) 
(French subt.) with Elisabeth 
Stepanek, Nguyen Chi Danh, 
Erich Koitzsch-Koltzach, Huber- 
tus von Weyrauch and Irmgard 
Mellinger at 7 p.m.; 
YOSHIWARA (Max Opbhuls, 
1937) (French) with Pierre 
Richard-Willm, Mitschiko 
Tanaka, Foun-Sen, Sessue 
Hayakawa, Roland Toutain and 
Carmille Bert at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Easter 
Sunday — At 11 a.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel. Presider: Marc 
Gervais, S.J., Department of 
Communications Studies. 


READING 

















Gary Geddes, poet, playwright 
and anthologist, will read 
from his work on Wed., April 
3 at 8 p.m. inroom VL-101 of 
the Vanier Library. The event 
is sponsored by the English 
Department, Concordia 
University and the Canada 
Council. 





classifieds 





FOR RENT: Large 2-bedroom 
apartment, completely renovated; 
heat not included; Prince Ar- 
thur/Clark vicinity; $475. For 


more information call 284-3364 


(day & evening) or 933-9280 
(evening). 
rYPEWRITING: Theses, 


manuscripts, letters, resumés; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 
$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneualt. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 
<—e 

TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 
Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 
Student papers and thesis in 
English, French, Spanish — on 
IBM-Selectric LI. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 
before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 





